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troops  entered Zululand.    At this point Frere's is78.
responsibility ended.    Military operations were the
business of General Thesiger, who had succeeded
his father as Lord Chelinsford in October 1878,
Lord  Chelmsford had not been   long in* South
Africa,   but   everything   possible   was   done   to
acquaint   him   with   Zulu   methods   of   warfare.
Through his Dutch interpreter and private secre-
tary1   Sir   Bartle  Frere   procured   an   interview isrov. 29.
between the General and two of the leading Boers,
accustomed to Boer tactics, Kruger and Joubert.
Kruger   impressed  upon   Lord  Chelmsford  "the
absolute necessity of laagering his waggons every
evening, and always at the approach of the enemy.
He also urged the necessity of scouting at con-
siderable distances, as the movements of the Zulus
were very rapid."2   But it was all to no purpose.
Lord Chelmsford had his own opinions about the art
of war, and he made the fatal mistake of despising
his enemy.    To remain on the defensive was im-
possible.    There were not enough men to protect a
frontier of two hundred miles.   The General divided 1879.
his army, which had been increased by tardy rein-
forcements from home, into columns, which were
to enter Zululand separately and converge upon
Ulundi, near the King's Kraal.    He himself with
the third column, Colonel Glyn's, crossed the river
Buffalo at Rorke's Drift, and encamped at Isand- i
hlana.    On the morning of the 22nd he moved out
with Colonel Glyn and repulsed a body of Zulus,
whom he erroneously believed to be the main force,
leaving Colonel Pulleine in charge of the camp.
1 The waggons at Isandhlana were not laagered or
drawn up in a ring, and instead of proper scouting.
Colonel Durnford, who had come up from Rorke's
Drift to strengthen Pulleine, was sent with a few

1 The Reverend George Stegmann.
2 Martiueau's Life of Sir Bartle Frere, vol. ii. p. 269.
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